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It was common in the eighteenth century, as it seems to have been
in the seventeenth, for pubKcans to be constables. This bred a multitude
of evils and the justices repeatedly attempted to stop it though with
very doubtful success. Apart from the inherent difficulty of controlling
the occupation of an unpaid annual officer who had a right at common
law to appoint a deputy, the justices were hampered by the fact that
they had no direct right to choose and appoint constables. It seems to
have been regarded as a counsel of perfection, hard to observe, that no
publican should be a constable. In 1753 a manual of parish law quotes
Chief Justice Holt's dictum that no man that keeps a public-house
ought to be a constable, with the comment, *if this should be a rule
'twould be hard upon the inhabitants in many places'.86 Quarter
Sessions made repeated orders that no publicans should be sworn in as
constables and exhorted the stewards of the courts leet to see that they
were not chosen.87 The authority of the Sessions and the magistrates
over the parish constables tended to grow weaker as the century went
on, and parochial watch committees extended their powers. In 1805
one of a long list of proposals for the improvement of the police sub-
mitted by Dr Forde die Ordinary of Newgate to the Secretary of State,
was that 'no police officer, patrole, or parish constable, shall be per-
mitted to keep a public-house or tavern*.88 By the beginning of the
nineteenth century however, the abuse must have been much restricted
as it is not dwelt on in the reports of 1812-28 on the police of the
metropolis.
Thus, at his work and in his amusements, at liberty and in prison, it
was difficult for the Londoner to escape the ever-present temptation to
drink. Even the box clubs and friendly societies which increased rapidly
in the latter part of the century were sometimes of doubtful benefit to
their members owing to the dominance of the publican. These clubs,
like the purely convivial ones, were held in public-houses. Indeed, it is
not always easy to say where the distinction between the two is to be
drawn, though the principle of the one was saving, of the other spend-
ing. Benefit societies or box clubs often degenerated into sharing-out
clubs, and sometimes invested their funds in lottery tickets.89 Friendly
societies are not a new development of the eighteenth century; apart
from the friendly society functions of the early guilds, often continued
in their later phase of city companies, box clubs and benefit societies